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Statement of Present Policy 


Approved by Executive Board 


A.L.A. Placement Office Policy 


1. To give free placement service to employer and employee 
Giving service, without fee, enables the Placement Office, without obligation, to 


suggest the persons best qualified for positions brought to its attention 


2. To suggest, from information available, the persons best qualified for each position that 


is brought to its attention by the employer 


Approaching the placement problem from the angle of positions available enables 


the office to give more intelligent service to libraries and librarians 


Individuals cannot be benefited unless there are positions available for which 
they are qualified, in which they are interested, and in which they can grow 
professionally 


Persons suggested are not limited to A.L.A. members 
Persons suggested need not necessarily be actively registered 
A file of persons actively interested in changing positions is essential as a source 
of information for suggestions for the majority of positions 

3. To inform employers as accurately as possible of qualifications of individuals and, when 

possible, to inform employees of conditions of employment 

The Placement Office does not attempt to investigate the personal habits of any 
individual 

4. To assume no responsibility for the employers’ selection of candidates, nor for the 


employees’ acceptance of position 


To maintain a minimum salary level, suggesting no persons for positions paying below 


Ar 


this minimum 


Current economic conditions affect this minimum 


6. Placement Office records are used only for valid professional reasons but they are drawn 


upon for other than placement purposes 


An example of this is consideration and suggestion of persons for A.L.A. com- 


mittees and for special projects. 
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Given at the Trustees Division 
Meeting at San Francisco, July 2 


Trustees. Responsibility in National 
Planning for Libraries 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK! 


NE WHOLE chapter of the National 

Plan for Public Library Service is 

devoted to the role of trustees and 
other citizens in raising the standards of 
library service in our country. In partner- 
ship with librarians, trustees can assist ma- 
terially in seeing that the people in each 
community have the very best library serv- 
ice it is possible to provide for them. No 
one in the whole community can do as well 
or as skilfully what trustees and librarians 
as a team can accomplish. 

The trustees’ first responsibility is basic 
and fundamental. Do not fear the new 
plan. Do not let the other members of the 
board, or the librarian, or anyone else fear 
the plan. Fear of the plan, of the implied 
changes it may bring, will rob us of our 
best judgment. It will throw out of focus 
the various features of the plan, so that a 
small thing, relatively unimportant, may 
blot out something that would be very 
valuable to our community. 

All of us can do an inordinate amount 
of good by presenting the plan from a posi- 
Granted that it 
still has many rough spots which need to 
be ironed out. Granted that it may only 
be a visionary dream for many years to 
come before those 35 million people now 


tive, constructive angle. 


without local library service, are finally 





*A note about Mrs. Schenk appeared on page 423 
of the November 1946 A.L.A. Bulletin, 


But the point is that the Amer- 
ican Library Association has proposed a 
plan and has asked each state to work out 
an auxiliary plan that will fit into the 
general program. So let’s slay the dragons 
of fear regarding the national plan for li- 
braries wherever we may find them. 


supplied. 


To do that, trustees have a second re- 
sponsibility. We must be intelligent about 
That does not mean that we 
must know it as well as do the many people 
who helped to write it. None of us can 
comprehend the library problems of an en- 
tire nation unless that is our specific busi- 
We must, instead, 
approach the whole plan from a _ broad 
viewpoint. We must realize that details 
will work themselves out in the course of 
the plan’s development. 


the plan. 


ness, which it is not. 


It is also necessary to understand that 
many different persons with many different 
viewpoints worked on the plan to meet 
larger problems than any plan has so far 
When England pre- 
pared its national plan for library service, 
it had to take into consideration the needs 


had to cope with. 


of many millions of people, but the area 
it had to cover was small. In addition to 
being designed for 125 million people, the 
American plan had to allow for regional 
and economic differences within the country 
far beyond anything that the English plan 
We should be fully aware 


encountered. 
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of these facts so that we can be intelligent 
in judging the merits of the plan. 

As trustees we ought to study it per- 
sonally and then devote a series of board 
meetings to a discussion of the general out- 
lines of the plan and its implications within 
our own local community. And what an 
excellent topic for discussion at state 


trustees’ meetings! 


It would be a battle 
royal, no doubt, but that is where it helps 
to be intelligent about the plan and sure 
of the facts. ‘Those who are sure of their 
ground can aftord to be moderate while 
firm and their very moderation will be im- 
pressive in itself. 

Somewhere early in the study, certainly 
at the state trustees’ meeting, the head of 
the state agency should be invited to share 
with us the plans proposed for our partic- 
ular state. Where a plan is already in 
existence, it might be well to re-examine it in 


the light of this later national plan. 


Trustees Must Pick and Choose 


ee we as trustees will frequently 
be asked what bearing this new na- 
tional plan will have on library service in 
our own state, in our own library, we have 
not merely the responsibility of studying 
the plan, but of picking and choosing. We 
must pick out the points that will be most 
advantageous to our state program as a 
whole and consequently to our library. 
Whatever represents the best type of li- 
brary service for our state, that should we 
work for cooperatively. 

The plan is so large and must apply to 
so many situations that we cannot hope to 
“Sell” the whole program at one fell swoop. 
We must simplify, we must emphasize. 
For example, California library trustees 
could never rouse much interest in the 
national library plan by bemoaning the fact 
that 35 million people still have no library 


California has 


service in this country. 


only 2 per cent of its population still 
without library service. ‘The other 98 per 
cent have it and think library service is 
worth paying taxes for. The last 2 per 
cent probably just need some encourage- 
ment and we as trustees can help to give 
them that. ‘Then another state can join 
the ranks of Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia in providing |j- 
brary service for all of its citizens. 

California trustees might also be puzzled 
as to how they could sell the idea of “larger 
units of service’ when Kern County 
is as large as the whole state of Massachu- 
setts, and San Bernardino County is even 
larger. There are still some small libraries 
in California, and before concluding that 
“large units of service do not concern us,” 
it might be well if even California trustees 
put their library system under a pretty 
strong microscope to see whether it is really 
as adequate as they think. 

Having worked with the library survey 
in New York State this past year, where 
there are over 600 registered public li- 
braries, I have probably joined the ranks 
of those who forever go around asking not 
“how many” libraries, but rather “what 
kind” of libraries. 


as a basis for the survey figures, 7000 


In 1944, the year used 


books were published about half of which 
proved suitable for library use. How many 
of those 3500 books could your citizens 
How well- 
What were 


borrow from your libraries? 
trained were your librarians? 
their salaries? Did your appropriation 
reach one dollar per capita or more in 


1944? 


Use for Good of All 


HE NEED for larger units of service 
2 as not be as serious in California 
as elsewhere, but because of that fact the 
need for cooperative activities is sO much 
greater. ‘Lhe same is true of Massachu- 


setts. Wherever there are extensive library 
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collections in an area, they must, unless 
they are rare research items, be utilized 
for the good of all the people. This can 
well be done through union catalogs and 
specialized buying agreements, certain li- 
braries accepting the responsibilities for 
specific fields, so that duplication of buying 
is eliminated as far as possible. These 
would be the points which trustees from 
states well supplied with libraries would 
stress in selling the national plan. 

If, on the other hand, trustees from 
Alabama got together and decided that 
they would urge all libraries to work to- 
gether for a bibliographic center, that would 
be valuable, but not nearly as important by 
any means than if they decided to work 
for more books, more libraries, and more 
money. Alabama still has about 45 per 
cent of its people without any library 
service, and many of the present libraries 
are so small that they would normally be 
called stations. Yet they try to function as 
independent units. 

In other words, it is exceedingly im- 
portant to pick and choose, simplify and 
emphasize, when discussing the national li- 
brary plan. We don’t want the national 
library plan to get the reputation that it 
is so complex no one can understand it. If 
we take the trouble to get at the heart of 
the ideas behind the plan and apply them to 
our local situations, we can simplify and 
strengthen our presentation of what the 
plan would mean to our states and libraries. 

In addition to briefing and digesting the 
national plan, trustees also have the re- 
sponsibility of spreading the word about it. 
The state library association is one agency 
through which the ideas can be spread. 
But even more important is the fact that 
trustees have contacts with other groups 
not always open to librarians. They can 
speak as laymen who think there is some- 
thing to this idea and they can speak about 


it at whatever meetings of local or state 


associations they might be asked to address. 
Libraries are mighty interesting things 
really and business men especially become 
quite facinated with all that modern li- 
braries do if the facts are presented to them 
in concrete fashion. 


Organize a Team 


NE IDEA that would certainly popular- 
O ize the national plan would be to 
organize a team of trustees, either from 
our local community, our county, or our 
state to explain the plan. Sort of a “flying 
squadron” that could be called upon like 
a speakers’ bureau. ‘The speakers could 
divide the various phases of the plan be- 
tween them, and if the presentations are 
done well, I would be willing to wager 
that the audience would have a most un- 
usual evening of “entertainment.” 

‘Trustees can and must contact another 
type of group—the state, county, and local 
taxpayers associations. When a plan calls 
for the expenditure of $200,000,000 an- 
nually for the maintenance of libraries 
and for $500,000,000 for library buildings, 
there is no group which will perk up its 
ears more quickly than the taxpayers as- 
sociations. “They know libraries are weak, 
have always been weak and do not have the 
strong, militant vote-getting power of many 
other groups. 

An offensive attack frequently succeeds 
through the very element of surprise. We 
must carry the offensive right into the tax- 
payer associations’ camps and point out that 
taxes for socially desirable services are not 
bad in themselves but that all taxes must 
be scrutinized. ‘The taxpayers associations 
can perform a real civic service by being 
watchdogs of the public funds, by seeing to 
it that we will not be paying interest on 
the bonds issued for a courthouse built in 
1889, two other courthouses having been 
built in the interim. It isn’t a question of 
how much do we pay in taxes, but rather 
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what do we get for those which we pay. 
Battleships? War? Crime control? Ve- 
neral disease control? or—Libraries? 

We can also talk to other government 
groups and to legislators while they are at 
home. It is always a surprise why library 
trustees do not seem to know more legisla- 
tors. Is it a case of “never the twain shall 
meet?” In small communities they must 
know each other. Everybody knows every- 
body else so why not trustees and legisla- 
tors. I have a faint suspicion that when 
trustees and legislators meet and talk, lean- 
ing over the fence, or at their club, or over 
the bridge table, they may talk about all 
sorts of other legislative problems, but rare- 
ly about libraries. Libraries have been 
such genteel civic programs that they have 
been satisfied with crumbs of attention. 
The national library plan will demand 
some great big slices of attention and 
trustees can get their legislators prepared 
for the problems which will need to be 
faced. It won’t be easy either, because 
legislators and governmental agencies in 
general have not been trained to think of 
libraries in large, significant terms. Even 
the state of New York, the wealthiest state 
in the nation, spent only 70¢ per capita on 
its public libraries in 1944, while the same 
citizens were willing to spend $375,000,000, 
or about $30 per capita, on their public 
schools. 


Complete Library Coverage 


eer: also have the responsibility 
of working toward complete library 
coverage in our areas. ‘There are still the 
unserved millions among us, but even more 
than that, we need to work for coopera- 
tion among the libraries around us. We 
now have the outline, the pattern of a 
national library plan, and with that as a 
guide we can develop schemes which will 


be of material benefit to the people we are 
serving. 


The trustees of Erie County, N.Y., rep- 
resenting 21 public libraries plus the 2 
city libraries in Buffalo, organized an Erie 
County Library Association a few years 
ago. ‘They met at various libraries in the 
county, got acquainted and discussed mutual 
problems. And this past winter when the 
county supervisors voted to organize one 
large county library system for the entire 
county of Erie, the trustees association 
worked with the supervisors, worked on 
necessary changes in the county library law, 
and in every way helped to steer the new 
program to the satisfaction of the majority 
of trustees. Had they not worked co- 
operatively before this move occurred there 
is no telling what might have happened. 
The library program, which will now bring 
complete coverage to the entire county of 
Erie, or about a million people, would 
certainly not have had the advantage of 
the combined judgment of a whole group 
whose business it was to improve and 
strengthen the library service given their 
fellow citizens whom they represented. It 
pays to be ahead of the game. 

In areas which already have complete 
service in their region, if not in their state, 
this cooperation implies a refinement, a 
strengthening and improving of services 
which already exist. Some years ago, the 
librarians of the Los Angeles County area 
formed the library executives council to 
thrash out small and large problems among 
themselves. Whether trustees or librarians 
sponsor these cooperative groups, they 
should and they must exist if the national, 
or even our own state plans, are ever to ma- 
terialize. 

There are two chief fields in which this 
cooperation can function which should be 
of special interest to trustees, namely, ma- 
terials and personnel. Interlibrary loans, 
cooperative buying, cooperative cataloging, 
and specialized reference services all make 
possible cooperative use of materials through 
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larger units of library service. 

The matter of cooperative use of per- 
sonnel is more difficult. It seems feasible 
for two boards of trustees of two libraries 
in two different communities to employ one 
children’s librarian, for example, but in 
actual practice there are difficulties. How- 
ever, we are not saying that it can’t be done, 


because we know it can. 


Gifts 
.— have another responsibility 


in regard to working toward complete 
library coverage in their areas and that con- 
cerns gifts. ‘There are still philanthropic- 
minded citizens in the world who “donate” 
libraries. If something of that sort should 
happen to your library, won’t you please 
look the gift horse in the mouth? Would 
you, could you, have the moral strength to 
tell a donor or his lawyer that the $50,000 
would be put to better use if a bookmobile 
for the entire C@unty was bought from the 
interest on that money, rather than that it 
be used for expensive art books in a com- 
munity which appreciates art only slightly, 
but would read more books if a bookmobile 
were put into operation, or a new branch 
started in an unserved part of the city? 
We well realize that this is asking almost 
the impossible, but unless trustees have the 
moral courage to direct philanthropy to 
where it will do the most good, they are 
really shirking their responsibilities both to 
their own communities and to the wider 
areas whose interests they should also have 
at heart. We cannot, we dare not live in 
a vacuum of selfishness, because no matter 
how strong our libraries may be, as long as 
there are weak libraries still around, they 
also weaken our foundations. 

Finally, trustees have one further re- 
sponsibility related to the national plan and 
that is to improve library service in their 
own home town. Gradually more and 
more use is being made of surveys in eval- 


uating the needs and planning for the 
future of our libraries. One of the earliest 
surveyors was Joseph L. Wheeler, for- 
merly librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, whose first “survey”? was made 
in 1925 when he was one of fourteen judges 
in a “Better Cities Contest” in Wisconsin, 
and was called on to evaluate libraries in a 
whole group of competing cities. From 
that day until October 1946, he had com- 
pleted thirty-one library surveys, probably 
the “surveyingest” man in the whole li- 
brary profession! Yet his appreciation of 
their value is as fresh as ever. 

It has been Mr. Wheeler’s experience 
that: 


Generally the trustees and often the li- 
brarians are oblivious to many major factors 
and conditions which can be straightened out. 
Every library needs periodic surveys by out- 
side persons. There are few libraries where 
the trustees and librarians do not dominate 
the situation enough to prevent a totally 
fresh and critical viewpoint; they inevitably 
rationalize everything. Most of all, reports 
of objective surveys, made public in the 
newspapers, are a vital factor in helping li- 
braries accomplish their new objectives. 


How true this is only those know who 
have followed the various library surveys 
And more than 
that, trustees are usually the dynamos who 


What happens when they act 
and what happens when they fail to act was 


throughout the country. 
get action. 


clearly shown in two surveys of cities com- 
parable in size and wealth, one on the West 
coast, the other in the East. In one, the 
trustees used the survey as ammunition to 
get a bond issue before the voters, to get 
them to vote favorably on it, to adopt a 
new salary scale, and to provide for several 
The other also 
recommended a building program, an ex- 


new branch libraries. 


pansion program and altogether was an 
The first survey was 
spread all over the newspapers and served 
the exact purpose mentioned by Mr. Wheel- 


excellent survey. 
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er, namely, “helping libraries accomplish 
their new objectives.” The second has 
never seen the light of day, has never been 
mentioned once in the newspapers. In fact, 
citizens do not know, apparently, that such 
a survey was made, because in the opinion 
of the trustees the time was not ripe to 
publicize it. Unfortunately, if one always 
wanted to wait for the “right” time, life 
would soon pass by with few accomplish- 


ments to show. 


Follow National Plan 


S' CH SURVEYS can occasionally be made 
\J by the state agency if there is not 
enough money on hand to employ persons 
from outside the state. Such a survey 
should point to the greatest needs in im- 
proving service along the lines suggested 
by the national plan. They are, however, 
not always “easy to take” because they do 
rattle at our fondest projects and ask 
pointed questions about our pet ideas. 
‘They may point to joining and cooperating 
with other libraries to form a larger unit 
of service. “They may show us up in the 
stark, clear light of comparative figures. 
That is what happened in New York State 
where the trustees often thought they had 
good library service. The answer as to how 
“good” it was can be found in the survey 
report. 

So it becomes the responsibility of all 
trustees to work with and toward larger 
units of service. As the larger units of 
service outlined in the plan become reali- 
ties in all of our states, the role of the li- 
brary trustee also becomes more important. 
You see, as in all other things in life, we 
must make choices. We can be trustees 
who think it is just as important to spend 
time at our meetings paying the bills for 
catalog cards and supplies and doing other 


routine things as it is to spend our time on 


planning a series of community forums. 


‘There was also a time in library history 
when it was thought important for each 
library to own the books it had on its 
shelves. Now we know that it doesn’t mat. 
ter to the borrower who owns the book he 
reads, just as long as he can get it and 
promptly. So exchange of books, lend- 
lease if you will, may often bring much 
greater satisfactions to the people we serve 
than if we insisted on absolute ownership. 
In other words, if our books come from a 
larger unit of service, we can spend some of 
our book money on salaries. 


Community Needs a Chance 


—— with a larger unit of service 
\J will not always be easy, especially when 
the going gets rough and one or the other 
unit is convinced that it would be better 
to “go it alone.” ‘The only thing that we 
as trustees must keep in mind is the long- 
term viewpoint as to how, in the long run, 
it will affect the people in*our area whom 
we are supposed to serve. We may gain a 
temporary advantage, true, but if the area 
is too poor, if the people will really never 
get alone what they would be able to get if 
affliated with another library unit, then 
it is the trustees’ business to see that the 
union does not break up. Time takes care of 
many unhappy situations, librarians change, 
personnel varies, even trustees sometimes 
leave boards and others are appointed! As 
long as we are on the inside of an organiza- 
tion we can work more constructively for 
its improvement than when we are on the 
outside, criticising. The whole problem 
really simmers down to the fact that in pro- 
viding for a possible alliance with a larger 
unit of service, we are giving the people in 
our community a chance to get more varied 


Without _ that 


chance they can never learn what advant- 


services and _ materials. 


ages a larger unit of service can really 
mean to them. 











Given at the Library Architecture and 


Building Planning Committee Meeting 


Precepts of Library Planning 


JoHN PAUL JONES 


EVER, since the Carnegie era, has 
there been as much actual and po- 
tential interest in new library con- 

struction. I do not refer to the natural 
concern of professionals in improving their 
physical environment. ‘That can be taken 
for granted, but unfortunately, in the past, 
their efforts have been somewhat barren of 
results because of official and public apathy. 
Today the public takes a vital interest in 
any enterprise which promises to meet the 
need for unbiased and authoritative infor- 
mation. ‘This need is something far more 
fundamental than a desire for factual 
knowledge. It is part of the universal long- 
ing for peace and security, a sort of quest- 
ing for spiritual guidance in the tangle of 
social, political, and ethical concepts that 
confuse us today. Now you may be skepti- 
cal if such a nebulous sentiment can be 
counted on to support a library building 
program. But listen! ‘To some people or- 
ganized religion can satisfy that need, and 








(Mr. Jones, architect, has been associated with the 
Seattle firm, Bebb and Jones, for a number of years, 
first as a partner, then owner, and now partner. He 
began his professional career as a draftsman in various 
Midwest offices and received his B.A. from Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, and his degree in architec- 
ture from the University of Pennsylvania. His practice 
includes commercial and institutional work for libraries, 
churches, hospitals, schools, university buildings, etc. 
He is supervising architect for the University of Wash- 


ington and consulting architect for the state of Mon- 
tana. 


OO 


we can trace a definite connection between 
the church’s will to do so and the current 
flood of money being poured into the erec- 
tion of new church plants. Our more pro- 
gressive educators sense the need and are 
attempting to meet it by providing ade- 
quately for adult education as an integral 
part of new public school buildings and 
the electorate is responding by voting the 
necessary funds to construct them. So I 
am convinced that as librarians you too can 
capitalize on your strategic position as cus- 
todians of the world’s best thought by mak- 
ing that wisdom available to a troubled 
people. It is not my province to say how 
this can be done, but only to point out that 
your chance of success in promoting and 
financing new construction may be measured 
to a large extent in terms of your ability to 
enlighten and encourage your constituents. 
At its convention in April the American 
Institute of Architects presented its annual 
gold medal award to Eliel Saarinen, an 
outstanding architect and town planner. 
In his response, Mr. Saarinen stressed the 
importance of a principle on which he has 
built his distinguished career, namely, that 
to produce a successful building, an archi- 
tect must correlate it with its environment 
by adjusting its planning and design to the 
town planner’s layouts and to the spirit of 
the community. Let us follow Mr. 
Saarinen’s basic principle and explore briefly 
the relation of a library to its environ- 
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ment. First, there is this business of corre- 
lating a library building into a city plan. 
Too frequently in the past this has meant 
placing it in a civic center or in the middle 
of a park. Now such an arrangement may 
be satisfactory as a tour de force. But from 
a library service point of view the deter- 
mining site factor should always be conveni- 
ence to the user, which generally means 
close to, or even in, the midst of the com- 
munity shopping center. As cities increase 
in size, however, traffic congestion tends 
to keep people out of the central business 
district if they can satisfy their needs else- 
where, which brings us face to face with a 
new and impelling force in city develop- 
ment—the process of decentralization, or 
moving away en masse from the crowded 
central core and setting up new urban com- 
munities in the open country beyond the 
city limits. 


Decentralization Tendencies 


HIs is neither a subdivider’s promotion 
"ht abun nor an idle dream of utopian 
planners. It results from an inexorable 
pressure to correct an unbearable condition, 
painful though it may be to downtown 
property owners and upsetting to city 
finances. Our town planners are making 
brave plans for controlling this decentraliz- 
ing process and turning it into new civic 
patterns of beauty and good living. But 
one thing appears certain as death and 





taxes—the process will continue whether 


controlled or not. Library-wise, this de- 
centralizing tendency will bear close watch- 
ing. Certainly branch buildings and county 
library programs in the satellite suburbs 
are bound to assume new importance. Con- 
versely, the conventional requirements for 
central library buildings may come in for 
drastic revision. Certainly the downtown 
building will continue to serve as adminis- 


trative headquarters. Certainly also, it 


must house strong business, technology, and 


general reference departments. No doubt 
it will continue to serve as the central 
reservoir of books, but we may well wit. 
ness a definite shift of other departments: 
art, music, and education to a location near 
the city’s cultural center, if it has one; lit- 
erature, fiction, and particularly children’s 
and young people’s departments to be dis- 
tributed among residential and suburban 
branch libraries. 

Now to discuss what characterizes the 
spirit of a community to the extent of af- 
fecting the planning of its library. We 
have already referred to the painful uncer- 
tainties that bemuse our postwar thinking. 
‘To meet this situation the library may well 
pay particular attention to public relations, 
to readers’ advisory services, to the whole 
field of adult education. I visualize in the 


large library of the future an extensive 


public relations department, staffed with 
experts in many fields, correlating the ef- 
forts of existing groups and organizing new 
groups, and setting up new study programs 
where needs appear. Adequate office space 
will be needed for these activities with con- 
ference rooms and facilities at hand for 
producing lists of speakers, bibliographies, 
suggested programs and assembling films, 
recordings, and printed material. A meet- 
ing room, or series of rooms will be essen- 
tial to accommodate study and discussion 
groups; and a small auditorium for forum 
meetings and larger assemblages. 
Another characteristic of our age is the 
acceleration of the rate of change. Types 
of buildings such as factories, shops, and 
even schools are scarcely completed before 
they are outmoded. Some authorities seri- 
ously advocate that most of our buildings 
should be constructed with the idea of last- 
ing only one or two generations, but we 
may well question whether the functions of 
a library and the processes that go on within 
it will change rapidly enough to warrant 


this extreme point of view. Rather it 1s 
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suggested that our library buildings be so 
planned that the divisions of space are rea- 
sonably flexible to permit alterations to 
meet changing conditions without exhorbi- 


tant cost. 


Use of Leisure Time 


F WE are to attune our library to the 
| spirit of the times we cannot escape the 
fact that the business of making a living no 
longer absorbs all our waking hours. The 
new leisure benefits not only the family 
breadwinner, who now works only thirty 
to forty hours a week, but his wife through 
the use of labor-saving devices in the home, 
and his children, freed of working for a 
wage to contribute their bit to the family 
support. Even his parents, now have their 
life expectancy extended by medical science, 
and their material needs during their last 
years guaranteed by law. How this leisure 
time is spent, has become a matter of con- 
cern to the community as well as the in- 
dividual. 


full span of life from juvenile delinquency 


Its misuse may encompass the 


to the bleak monotony of an aimless old 
age. On the other hand, purposeful use of 
a small part of spare time can unlock the 
world’s finest treasures of literature. Li- 
brarians have a mission here—to acquaint 
people with the job of hours spent with 
good books; but if they attempt it, they 
have a big merchandising job to do. Like 
the department store, customers must be 
lured inside the doors and be satisfied with 
what they find there. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore marks an epoch in 
planning because in it Joseph L. Wheeler 
and architect Alfred Morton Githens 
brought to full flower the so-called “open” 
plan. But to me, the most striking fea- 
ture of the building is not the bold and 
startling disposition of the book stock be- 
neath the main floor, but the achievement 
of a good merchandising situation. You see 
the wares tastefully displayed in show win- 


dows along the main facade; the wide por- 
tal invites you in; you enter on the side- 
walk level without climbing a single step; 
and once inside, the whole plan opens up 
before you and you see at a glance where to 
go to find what you are seeking. Therein 
is the essence of any good plan—simple, di- 
rect, and obvious circulation. Let us never 
perpetrate another monumental flight of 
outside steps on the pretext of getting more 
light into the basement! Nor any other 
pretext! 


Change in Design 


i entire question of design, the ap- 
pearance of the building inside and 


out, may well be mentioned here, because 
we architects are convinced that our designs 
have a subtle but potent effect on the be- 
holder, who in this instance, is a potential 
customer. The day of imitative architec- 
ture and its clichés is over, and we archi- 
tects no longer find it necessary to drape 
the fronts of our libraries with classic col- 
umns, heavy cornices, and other encrusta- 
tions that cost too much, that cut the light 
of day out of the rooms within, and that 
scare the customer away by their cold 
“courthousey” formality. ‘Today an archi- 
tect relies on form, proportion, and good 
scale to achieve simple facades that are at 
once dignified and inviting. Within the 
building also, the chilly grandeur of marble 
gives way to less ostentatious and more 
friendly materials. Elaborate cast plaster 
ornamentation becomes plain wall surfaces, 
in some places vibrant with soft color, in 
others relieved by touches of sculptural or 
mural art, subdued to form a quiet back- 
ground against which the books themselves 
may display their own beauty. What is the 
secret of the warm sense of friendliness 
that we sense in the Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. It is the ruddy warmth 
of wood paneling in the delivery hall, the 
well-chosen and colorful draperies at door- 
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ways and windows. Here is no overpower- 
ing confusion of architectural form, but 
rather a dignified handling of simple, 
homely materials. 

We live in an age when people expect a 
We 


have all of the amenities that make for 


certain amount of ease and comfort. 


comfortable living in our homes and even 
in our places of business—shops, theatres, 
hotels, busses, and railroads vie with each 
other to administer to our physical well- 
Yet many libraries still seat their 
straight-backed 


being. 
patrons on_ hard, chairs, 
stifly arranged around long tables. No 
doubt we will continue to need the tables 
for note taking, but why can’t we furnish 
our reading rooms with some easy chairs 
and upholstered divans, for the browsers, 
informally grouped, with maybe an end ta- 
ble or even an occasional coffee table, which 
may never see a coffee cup but will serve 
to receive packages and books. And while 
discussing the comforts of life, let’s not 
neglect the library staff room. 


Use of Other Aids 


ND NOW we come to the most obvious 
A phenomenon of the scientific age in 
which we live, the never-ending procession 
of technological improvements, the results 
of which are impressed on every facet of 
our lives. “There are those whose impact 
falls first on library processes and indirectly 
Microfilm and the 
are well-known 


on the library building. 
ramifications of its uses 
to the library world, but I wonder if we 
appreciate the ever-widening possibilities of 
audio-visual tools as educational media. A 
few weeks ago I had the opportunity of 
discussing education techniques with Verne 
Knudsen, dean, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and at the 
same time a national authority on acoustics. 
He stated without equivocation that in a 


few years 80 to 90 per cent of formal in- 


struction at the college level will be by 
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audio-visual methods, and he advised ys to 
plan and equip our classrooms and lecture 
halls at the University of Washington with 
every facility for such a teaching program, 
If Dr. 


valid with respect to our schools, then the 


Knudsen’s recommendations are 
library will have to recognize the trend by 
acquiring, storing, and making available 
recordings and talking pictures. When | 
say recordings I do not mean merely mu- 
cal records, I mean records covering every 
phase of human activity. For example, 
will we not want to preserve for posterity 
in our political science archives the voice of 
a Roosevelt or a Churchill sounding the 
battle-cry for the four freedoms of democ- 
racy, and perhaps even the rantings and 
ravings of a Hitler and a Mussolini for 
comparison? Can the written word hope to 


As for 


movies, the other day I wanted to study the 


convey so effective a contrast? 
processes of quick freezing of fruit. Our 
library produced books on the subject and | 
was able to dig out the desired informa- 
tion, but how much more valuable our 


if the 


printed pages were supplemented—and | 


technology collections would be 
almost said supplanted—by a film library to 
furnish an animated portrayal of text ma 
terial. 

These are but a few of the recent scien 
tific developments with which one must cope 
today, and for which your architect must 
provide storage and work space, as well a 
rooms for public use. It sounds absurd to | 
warn you that your reading rooms may give 
way, in part, to listening and viewing 
rooms; but some such condition is staring 
Meanwhile, time 
marches on and portentous new develop 
In case you art 


us in the face today. 


ments are in the making. 
dismayed by the upsetting of the trad: 
tional library forms suggested above, méj 
I recommend a little preview of the future 
by one of your conferees, John E. Buchard, 
which was published in M. I. ‘T’s Techno 
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al Review under the foreboding title of 


logic 


“The Wreck of Matter and the Crash of 
Worlds.” 


Card Catalog 


FRHAPS this is as good a place as any 
P.. air a personal gripe or two. One 
concerns the card catalog. I accept its in- 
evitability, but resent its ubiquity. Con- 
sider the finest public libraries in the coun- 
try, say, Baltimore, Rochester, Toledo. 
You enter and there is the catalog facing 
you, blocking the way, giving the lie to the 
openness of the “open” plan. Of course, 
we know it is axiomatic in library planning 
to place the catalog where it is convenient 
to the public and, likewise, to the catalog 
department. But right away you have a 
paradox, because you can’t give up valuable 
first floor space for the catalogers; so, you 
put them on the second floor above the 
At least the staff gets 


Now a card catalog is 


master catalog. 

plenty of exercise. 
intended to assist the public in finding a 
book or looking up a series of references 
To the uninitiated it 
We hesitate—should 


we pick through those hundreds of cards 


on a given subject. 


works the other way. 


ourselves, or should we line up to wait for 
a busy staff person to help us, or should 
we turn our backs on the whole thing and 
browse through the open shelves of the 
reading room in the faint hope that an 
omniscient department head may have an- 
ticipated our woes and placed it’ there for 
us? Let us set up a research committee, a 
librarian, a television chap or two, a rep- 
resentative of these punched card machines, 
and possibly the inspired creator of this 
magic brain computing mechanism. Yes, 
and maybe an architect ought to be allowed. 
Let’s lock them all up and let them go to 
it and see if something won’t emerge that 
can be understood and intelligently used by 


someone other than a graduate of a library 
school, 


My other 
from the scientific to the esthetic—rebind- 


particular peeve takes us 
ings. I have said that the interior archi- 
tectural effect of a library should be sub- 
ordinated to the the books 


themselves ; but where is any beauty in these 


beauty of 


red and green and yellow buckram or can- 
vas materials that you hide good books in- 
side of when the original bindings break 
down. Frankly, they are hideous and un- 
sanitary, not to mention anonymous as far 
as preserving the individuality of a piece of 
literature is concerned. Of course, the an- 
nual operating budget is a factor in the 
situation, but at least let us have three or 
four different fonts of type for the new title 
and Dewey number impressions. And per- 
haps another research project is in order to 
inquire into new materials for re-covering 
books. Here is a little tip. Plastics manu- 
facturers have given us floor seals for finish- 
ing wood flooring, which have replaced the 
old fashioned varnishes. "These new ma- 
terials preserve the beauty of the wood, re- 
quire little more attention than an occa- 
sional buffing, and show practically no wear 
These same 
manufacturers would be glad to cooperate 
in producing a similar plastic treatment for 


book covers. 


after ten years of hard use. 


Glowing prophecies of dazzling things to 
come have awakened interest in new con- 
struction, materials, and methods. If I 
fail to mention them now, I will be button- 


holed 


revolutionary changes, but it is necessary to 


later. Now I can introduce no 
point out a few improvements that will find 
wide use in the library of the future. The 
electrical industry has produced a new 
medium of illumination commonly called 
fluorescent lighting. ‘This type of lighting 
has its place, but it is certainly no cure-all 
as it is yet in the development stage and 
should be utilized with careful guidance. 
The important thing about artificial light- 
ing is not so much the mechanism to be 
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employed, but the quantity that is necessary. 
Ever higher standards are being prescribed 
and give promise of adequate illumination 
in our libraries at last. Electrical science 
has also given us the precipitron tube and 
sterilizing equipment which will provide 
The 
whole field of air conditioning has seen 
important improvements. Noteworthy is 
the possibility of localizing, through the use 
Radiant heat, utilizing 


pure, dust-free air in our buildings. 


of unit equipment. 
pipes immerged in floors or ceilings, is win- 
ning increasing acceptance. 

Some of expect here a 
word picture of the ideal library of your 


you may 


dreams. Such a prediction is beyond my 
limited powers, but I make no apology for 


this. Your own Mr. Wheeler and his able 
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architect associate, Mr. Githens, have 
written an authoritative book packed with 
the sort of specific information and data 
that the library planner needs. Russell J, 
Schunk’s excellent booklet, Pointers for 
Public Library Building Planners, igs like. 
wise a valuable reference, and there are 
many others. (See back cover of this issue.) 
In the college library field the proceedings 
of the several conferences of librarians, 
and manufacturers contain a 
In. this 


presentation I have followed a particular 


architects, 
wealth of valuable suggestions. 


theme of mind, namely, that objectives are 
more important than standards. Objectives 
are thought-provoking and lead to creative 
effort, but standards are thought crystalliz- 
ing and tend toward stereotyped results. 


WEST VieCetA 
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Nominating Committee Report 


HE 1947-48 Nominating Commit- 

tee herewith submits to the Council 

its report, containing both brief 
comments on suggestions which have come 
from individual members and the commit- 
tee’s nominations for positions to be filled 
by election of the membership in the spring 
of 1948. 


Comments on Members’ Proposals 


SUGGESTION was received which urges 
A “the nomination of but one person 
for the position of president-elect. Our ex- 
ecutive Board appoints a 
committee and our members are best served 
if this committee studies its problem and 
reports out the most acceptable slate it can 
develop.” For reasons which have been 
ably stated in previous discussion of this 
question on the Council floor, your commit- 
tee concurred in the recommendation pre- 
sented to it. 

The following two points concern ques- 
tions which probably do not fall within the 
province of the Nominating Committee, but 
rather should be dealt with by the Elec- 


tion Committee. 


representative 


Mention of them is in- 
cluded here merely so it may be known 
that the points raised were not dismissed 
without consideration. 


1. Proposed : that the names of opposing 
candidates be alternated on the ballot so each 
will appear in first position 50 per cent of 
the time instead of listing opposing candidates 
in alphabetical order on all ballots distribu- 
ted. The opinion of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was that if a long list of candidates 
for a single office was presented the point 
raised might merit serious study but that 
with no more than two candidates nominated 
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for each office, the likelihood of position on 
the ballot influencing the choice when mem- 
bers are voting seemed extremely slight. 

2. Proposed: that the biographical notes 
attached to ballots record not merely a list- 
ing of past offices held but each candidate’s 
position on such questions as federal aid for 
libraries, on anti-Negro discrimination, on 
the “loyalty investigation which has already 
resulted in the over-night dismissal of one 
outstanding librarian... ,” etc. On this ques- 
tion the Nominating Committee is happy that 
it has no authority. The problem of compil- 
ing an acceptable and fair list of questions 
to present to candidates for office in a pro- 
fessional association would present problems 
as to scope of questions and character of 
questions which ideally should be delineated 
by the Council. Other ways of achieving the 
ends desired could no doubt be devised, i.e., 
a column in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin allotted to 
each candidate to express views he or she 
deems important when running for office. 


Nominations 


HE CANDIDATES here presented reflect 
fp effort by the Nominating Com- 
mittee to take into account the various sec- 
tions of interest in the Association, the geo- 
graphical distribution of nominees, as well 
as balance within the Executive Board and 
Council. 

On the Executive Board two vacancies in 
unexpired terms developed from the resig- 
nations of Gerhard R. Lomer and E. W. 
McDiarmid. By Executive Board action, 
the places were filled by temporary appoint- 
ments. ‘The Nominating Committee, be- 
lieving that too frequent changes in its 
membership will cripple the work of the 
Executive Board, nominates without alter- 
native candidates these two temporary in- 
cumbents. 
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First Vice PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT ELECT) : 


Milton E. Lord, director, Public Library, 
Boston 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: 

Two nominated, one to be elected 
Loleta) Dawson Fyan, state librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 

Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, ‘ctant state 
librarian, California State Lic sary, Sac- 
ramento 


‘TREASURER: 
Two nominated, one to be elected 


Harold F. Brigham, director, 
brary, Indianapolis 


State Li- 


Robert A. Miller, director, Indiana Uni- 


versity Library, Bloomington 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


For the unexpired term ending 1949 
E. S. Robinson, librarian, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
For the unexpired term ending 1950 
Jasmine Britton, supervising librarian, City 
Schools Library, Los Angeles 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1948-52; 
one person to be elected therefor from each 
bracket of two candidates 


Leon Carnovsky, professor, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 
Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Textbook and 
Library Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lucile Nix, assistant director, Rural Pub- 
lic Library Service, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 

Nell Avery librarian, 


Association of Portland, Ore. 


Unger, Library 
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COUNCIL: 


One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates for term 1948-52 


Walter H. 
County Library, Detroit 


Kaiser, librarian, Wayne 
Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland 


Ruth E. 
brary, Wichita, Kan. 


Marian McFadden, librarian, Public Li- 


brary, Indianapolis 


Hammond, librarian, City Li- 


Ibbotson, librarian, Public Li- 


Joseph S. 
brary, Fort Worth 

Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia 
Washington 

Andrew D. Osborn, assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

John VanMale, assistant director of li- 
braries, University of Denver 

Kathleen R. Campbell, librarian and asso- 
ciate professor, Montana State Univer- 
sity Library, Missoula 

Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, librarian, 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, $.C. 


Lowell Martin, associate dean, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Carroll C. Moreland, librarian, Biddle 
Law Library, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

RALPH A. ULVELING, Chairman 
Auice L. JEWETT 

CARLETON B, JOECKEL 

SARAH L. JONES 

MarGARET JEAN WARD 


UNESCO's Mexico (ity Meeting 


Julian Huxley, director-general of UN 
in all branches of activity of UNESCO's 


ESCO, submitted a yearly report of progress 
first year to the second session of UNESCO's 


general conference at Mexico City, which opened November 6. The report will be avail- 


able soon to the general public. 
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National Relations Office Reports 


CLARA FIELDER 


Seeing Is Believing 


FEW WEEKS ago the A.L.A. National 
Relations Office sent out an appeal 
for pictures of bookmobiles to be 

used in promotion of rural library service 
in general and the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill in particular.- “The 
gratifying response deserves comment. 
From Maine to California, Washington 
to Florida, and points between, has come 
excellent proof in black and white of what 
has been done to provide library service 
to areas where there were no public library 
facilities. In all kinds of weather and by 
all sorts of methods, the library is being 
taken to those who cannot go to it. The 
pictures indicate that most of the rural li- 
book- 


mobiles, with various types of vehicles being 


brary service is accomplished by 


used to make regular trips over established 
routes to take books, magazines, maps and 
charts, records and record players to rural 
dwellers and country schools. However, 
there are some interesting innovations on 
the bookmobile method, and various other 
plans, not always on wheels, are shown in 
the pictures. In New Mexico, for example, 
pack horses are used to get books to readers 
in areas where there are no roads. In 


Minnesota a horse-drawn sledge takes 





_ Nore: A file of bookmobile pictures and kits for 
‘ending is maintained by the Public Library Office at 
A.L.A. Headquarters. 








Miss Fretper, the new national relations assistant 
in the Washington office, is a graduate of North Texas 
State College, Denton, and attended Graduate School, 
American University, Washington, D.C. Prior to 
joining the A.L.A. staff in September, she was engaged 
lor three years in government public relations and 
editorial work in Washington, D.C. 


i 
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books to readers when the roads are 
blocked by snow and the bookmobile can- 
not get through. A Georgia rural library 
system has as its auxiliary a jeep, which 
fords mountain streams to reach readers in 
the hills where the bookmobile could not go. 

The photographs show the people who 
are being served by the rural library. Chil- 
dren at one-room country schools, farm 
families at their homes, men at lumber 
camps, inmates of prison farms, and resi- 
dents of small villages are shown selecting 
books, many against a background of snow, 
mountains, poor roads, and rugged terrain. 
There are also pictures of deposit libraries, 
small collections of books furnished by re- 
gional libraries and placed in crossroads 
stores, post offices, barber shops, and farm 
homes, where rural readers may select books 
at their convenience. 

This splendid collection of photographs, 
however, does not tell the story of rural 
library service in all parts of the United 
States. Many more areas than those send- 
ing pictures are without any type of rural 
library service. The National Relations 
Office plans to use these convincing pictures 
for a persuasive argument for the Library 
Demonstration Bill, the passage of which 
would make possible demonstrations of li- 
brary service in those areas without it, and 
lead to the eventual improvement and ex- 
tension of rural library service. 


Campaign Report 


VIDENCE that the personal interview 
HK campaign to win Congressional sup- 
port for the Library Demonstration Bill is 
accomplishing its objective is seen in re- 
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ports from interviewers. One _ person 
states: “My brother talked with Represen- 
tative X for me and he said that he is for 
the Public Library Demonstration Bill. 
He seems to want to help rural communi- 
ties in any way he can.” 

Another interviewer reported: “My 
father went to see Representative Y about 
the Library Demonstration Bill and found 
him highly enthusiastic about it. His 
daughter is a librarian and has been after 
him about it. He will do everything pos- 
sible to insure passage.” 

Other interviewers reported equally suc- 
cessful contacts with their congressmen. 

The personal approach campaign created 
a great deal of interest on the part of con- 
stituents, and they did a splendid job of 
informing their congressmen of the bill’s 
merits and in soliciting their support. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the campaign, 


over three hundred interviewers were sent 
material on the bill and were arranging 
personal conferences with their congress- 
men. While the original plan was to have 
the state coordinators appoint interviewers 
for each member of Congress from their 
state, there were some who volunteered to 
approach their congressmen or to use the 
material in other effective ways, such as 
speech-making or club programs. For ex- 
ample, one person who had seen the ma- 
terial which was sent an appointed inter- 
viewer, wrote for a packet for his own use. 
The survey committee of one state library 
association requested material on the bill 
for each member of the committee. 

If the entire program moves along with 
the interest and fruitful results of the 
initial phase, it is expected that the effects 
can be readily seen when the bill comes up 
for consideration in Congress. 


Preconference Service Demonstration Work shop 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM sponsored by the joint committee of the American Library Associa- 
Av tion and the Rural Sociological Society in cooperation with the Association’s Library 
Extension Division will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1948. 
The program will include a morning, afternoon, and evening session. The purpose of this 


workshop is to make practical applications of the survey being conducted among land-grant 
colleges and state library agencies to investigate the extent of cooperation between rural 
sociologists and librarians in studying their common problems in relation to demonstrations of 
library service. This is particularly important because of the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill which has been considered in two sessions of Congress and will be coming up 
again after Jan. 1, 1948. 

The joint committee was also asked to devise means of helping the state agencies plan the 
demonstrations so as to become integral parts of rural community activities. Detailed infor- 
mation on the workshop will appear in the January issue of the Bulletin or may be secured 
from Helen A. Ridgway, A.L.A. Headquarters. Both rural sociologists and librarians are 
being invited to participate. 

Room reservations for January 27-28 should be made immediately with the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 
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Treasure Chest U.S.A. 


A NATIONWIDE program to obtain col- 
lections of books from libraries, schools, chil- 
dren’s groups, and individuals, pack them 
in gaily-decorated boxes, and ship them to 
school children in rural disadvantaged areas 
is being conducted by the Save the Children 
Federation. Three New York cities, Endi- 
cott, Johnson City, and Binghamton have 
already collected and presented their first 
Treasure Chest U.S.A. Information on 
the plan is available upon request from Mrs. 
Henry A. Prince, director, Treasure Chest 
U.S.A., Save the Children Federation, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City 10. 


EF.L.A. Film Distribution Service 


THE EpuUCATIONAL FILM Liprary As- 
SOCIATION, 1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, 
New York City 19, is now handling the 
distribution of films produced by educational 
organizations. Available films in black and 
white which are produced by Pennsylvania 
State College are as follows: 


“Baby Care: Feeding,” 23 min., $65. 
“Construction of a Light Airplane,” 28 
min., $65. 

“Drafting Tips,” 28 min., $65. 


Five films produced by Association Films 
are: 


“Play Championship Basketball” (series of 
6), 62 min., $150. 

“Play Volleyball,” 20 min., $55. 

“West Point Championship 
(series of 6), 55 min., 150. 

“You and Your Family,” 8 min., $27.50. 

“You and Your Friends,” 74 min., $27.50. 


Football” 
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The E.F.L.A. has published a series of 
booklets on various aspects of audio-visual 
education, a list of which may be secured 
by writing to the association. The A.L.A. is 
a constituent member of this nonprofit, edu- 
cational association. 


NAC Reading List 


THE NATIONAL Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., has again prepared 
its annual book list “Reading for Democracy 
—Books for Young Americans,” which is 
available upon request from its Chicago of- 
fice at 203 N. Wabash Ave. 


Film News 

CoRONET INSTRUCTIONAL FiILMs, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago 1, announce an increase 
from $75 to $90 a reel in the price of their 
color prints, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

The Reader’s Digest, Educational Dept., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, has 
produced a series of six filmstrips entitled 
“Our American Heritage” accompanied by 
a teaching guide, priced at $19.50 the set. 


Religious Books Reprints Survey 
THE | NEWLY-ORGANIZED American 
Theological Library Association is gather- 
ing data concerning the nature and extent 
of the demand for certain out-of-print re- 
ligious books by sending out a questionnaire 
and checklist to its members, to libraries, 
and to members of A.L.A.’s Religious 
Books Round Table. Additional copies of 
material sent out may be had from the as- 
sociation’s secretary, Robert F. Beach, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 





PICKUPS 


T HROUGH the efforts of the Association 
of Research Libraries, the previous 
regulation about the importation of books, 
maps, music, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, lithographic prints, or charts, as con- 
tained in paragraph 1631, Tariff Act of 
1930, has been amended by Treasury Deci- 
sion 51699, effective June 20, 1947, which 
provides an exemption from the require- 
ments of consular or commercial invoices 
for importation of materials accorded free 


entry under paragraph 1631. 


HE THEME for Negro History Week 
gts be celebrated during the week of 
Feb. 8, 1948, will be “The Whole Truth 
and Nothing But the Whole Truth.” 


ae Library of Congress was the sub- 
ject of an article “The People’s Li- 
brary” by Dorothy Boone which appeared 


in Mademoiselle, October 1947. 


Chemical 


Foundation, organized by the Chicago 


HE CHICAGO Library 
section of the American Chemical Society, 
and the Chicago Chemists Club, is raising 
$100,000 which is to be used over a ten-year 
period for the purchase of scientific literature 


for the John Crerar Library. 


T THE recent Catholic Library Asso- 
A ciation meeting in June in San Fran- 
cisco three decisions were passed by its 
executive council: (1) publication each 
February of the “Reading List for Catho- 
lics;” (2) shifting National Catholic Book 
Week from November to February, effec- 
tive 1949; (3) raising institutional dues to 
$10 a year after Jan. 1, 1948. 


By the Editor 


HE 1948 budget for the St. Paul Pub. 

lic Library has been increased by 
$03,286, bringing the total amount to 
$381,648, or $1.32 per capita, based on the 
city’s 1940 population of 287,736. 


HE Eastern Pennsylvania School Li- 

brary conference will have its third 
annual meeting at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa., April 9-10, 1948. 
Inquiries about the conference should be 
directed to Ralph A. Fritz, director, Li- 
brary Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. 


HE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION ¢con- 
fe aes a thirty-day training program, 
September 23-October 23, to acquaint its 
hospital librarians with the latest trends in 
medical library practice. Regional meet- 
ings were held in New York City, St. 
Paul, Denver, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 


NANIMOUS agreement on the concept of 
U the free flow of information was 
reached by the UNESCO committee on that 
subject at their Paris meeting October 13- 
18. The text, as adopted by the UNESCO 
commission reads, in part, as follows: 


The information which can lead men to 
understanding, the understanding which can 
lead men to peace depend on a free flow of 
word and image across national borders. . 
But open avenues alone do not suffice. Free- 
dom here, as elsewhere, must be harnessed to 
responsibility, which means the effort to state 
the truth. Responsible information respects 
the dignity and culture of peoples. Responsible 
information is our greatest safeguard against 
war, against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, against the demoralization of men and 
nations. 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


Recruiting in Louisiana 


Early in 1947 the Louisiana Library 
Association sent out an illustrated five-page 
letter with a tear-off application for state 
association membership to those students in 
Louisiana state colleges who were interested 
in librarianship as a career. ‘These pro- 
spective librarians are located through the 
efforts of certain designated association 
members at colleges and universities. A 
club of prospective librarians has been or- 
ganized at Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, and other groups are consid- 
ering such clubs. 

Last year the association prepared and 
distributed the folder, “Be a Librarian,” 
emphasizing library training and opportu- 
nities in Louisiana, particularly. 


Love Memorial Library Dedicated 


The University of Nebraska’s new Love 
Memorial Library was formally dedicated 
Sunday, October 5. The building, costing 
slightly over $1,000,000 was mainly 
financed by a gift of $850,000 from the 
estate of Don L. Love, prominent Lincoln 
banker and lawyer. The library is follow- 
ing the divisional plan of organization us- 
ing the open shelf arrangement in four large 
reading rooms each under the supervision 
of a trained person. 


Montclair’s Christmas Display 
The Public Library, Montclair, N.J., 


after an earlier polite altercation with the 
local bookstores over the library’s supple- 


mentary book rental service, has put out 
local publicity stressing the value of books 
The library staff 


has prepared a list and an exhibition of new 


as Christmas presents. 


titles appropriate for gifts. In a statement 
to the papers, the library urged their pa- 
trons after viewing the library’s exhibit to 
place an early order for their selections 
through the local bookstores in order to 
assure getting first choice. 


Dental Care Bookmarks 


The Georgia State Department of 
Health, Atlanta, has prepared several dif- 
ferent bookmarks, all emphasizing care of 
the teeth by regular visits to the dentist. 
These have been distributed to schools and 
libraries throughout the state. 


Requests for Endowment Funds 


Friends of the Library of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have created, produced, and dis- 
tributed an attractive brochure asking for 
bequests, memorials, endowments for the 
Kalamazoo Public Library. Illustrative 
charts show just what a donor’s gift could 
provide. 


California’s Book Breakfasts 


The School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Section, has varied its 
monthly meetings by holding Book Break- 
fasts on the first Saturday of each month. 
Books for children and young people 
are reviewed and evaluated at these meet- 


ings. 
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L.C.’s Anniversary Display 


The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Library of Congress building was cele- 
brated November 1, with a special com- 
memorative display. The 
cluded many of the original architect’s de- 
signs submitted in the 1873 competition. 


exhibition in- 


Glendale’s Campaign 


The Public Library, Glendale, Calif., 
discovered through its annual statistics re- 
port that, although registration was at its 
peak, only 30 per cent of the city was using 
the library. A campaign directed toward 
the remaining 70 per cent is now in progress. 
Letters, with applications enclosed, are being 
sent to new home owners, nonlibrary users, 
and borrowers whose library cards have ex- 


pired. 


ok ka iia 
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WInpow DispLay, ENocH Pratt Free Lisprary, BALTIMORE, SEPT. 30-OCT. 20, 1947 


Baltimore Regional Library Conference 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti. 
more, utilized two of its attractive window 
displays during the regional library con. 
ference held in Baltimore, October 9-11, 
to make community news of two activities 
in which the library actively participated, 

One window (p. 476) called attention to 
the regional library conference and featured 
books and several distinguished speakers on 
the program, including Leland Stowe, 
Mark Starr, Alexander Crosby, Lowell 
Martin, Irwin Edman, and others. 

Another display window honored the 
Pratt librarian, Emerson Greenaway, re- 
cently returned from a tour of Europe as 
library consultant for UNESCO. The dis- 
play on Mr. Greenaway’s tour was sug- 
gested by the library’s board of trustees. 
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Executive Board Action 


At ITs MEETING at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters October 15-18, the Executive Board 
voted on a number of projects and pro- 
posals submitted by constituent groups 
within the Association as well as on the 
year's budget. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
invite the S.L.A., the Medical Library As- 
sociation, the Canadian Library Association, 
and any other associations in the United 
States which become members of the 
LF.L.A., to appoint one or more members 
of their organizations to serve with the 
American Committee on Arrangements for 
the International Library Congress, of 
which Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Li- 
brary, is chairman. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
approve the suggestion that I.R.B. invite 
all A.L.A. divisions and other library or- 
ganizations to send one representative to a 
one-day meeting preceding the Midwinter 
Conference, January 29-February 1, to dis- 
cuss international relations. 

It was voted that the Mitchell McKeown 
Organization, take over the A.L.A. public 
relations service and the campaign for con- 
tributing and sustaining members. 

It was voted that a special committee of 
the Executive Board be appointed to con- 
sider the pay rate of the Headquarters staff 
and to make a report to the Executive Board 
as soon as possible. 

It was voted that the committee on Jo- 
sph L. Wheeler’s report, Progress and 
Problems in Education for Librarianship 
be discontinued. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
request the Fourth Activities Committee to 
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Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 


include the study of the duties of the 
Finance Committee as one of its problems. 

It was voted that the Budget Structure 
Committee be dismissed with appreciation 
for its fine efforts. 

It was voted that no action be taken on 
the study for an A.L.A. western regional 
office made by John S. Richards, Seattle 
Public Library and John Mackenzie Cory, 
University of California Library, Berkeley, 
but that the material be given to the Fourth 
Activities Committee. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Harriet L. Rourke, field 
service librarian, Army Library Service, 
European theatre, has replaced Mae 
Graham as chief of the A.L.A. Placement 
Office beginning October 27. Miss Rourke 
was in charge of recruiting for library serv- 
Her experi- 


recently 


ice in the European theatre. 
ence has been chiefly in hospital libraries. 
Since December 1, Miss Graham has been 
supervisor, School and Children’s Libraries, 
Library Extension Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore. 

Two staff changes are announced in the 
Publishing Department. The _ vacancy 
created by the transfer of A. L. Remley to 
the Membership Department, has been 
filled by transferring M. Alice Dunlap to 
the sales and advertising assistantship. 
Miss Dunlap has been working with the 
chief, Everett O. Fontaine, on the develop- 
ment of manuscripts. “That position is now 
vacant and on November 15, the resigna- 
tion of Eleanor M. Peterson became effec- 
tive. She has been working with the com- 
mittees responsible for Subscription Books 


Bulletin and Hospital Book Guide. 
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Additions to Inquiry Staff 

THe Pusiic Lisrary INQuiRY which 
is being conducted by Robert D. Leigh under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council reports the addition of the follow- 
to staff: Rensis 
Likert, director, University of Michigan 


ing two members its 
survey research center, who will make a 
special study of library use and community 


Watson O’D. 


president and director, Nejelski and Com- 


service, and Pierce, vice 
pany, New York City, who will analyze the 
flow of materials through libraries in con- 


nection with library processes. 


Correction 
E. Wefel, 


Public Library, who was in- 


Our apologies to Emelia 
Cleveland 
correctly listed on page 304 of the October 
1 Bulletin as being at the Cincinnati Public 


Library. 


Headquarters Survey 

Since NovEMBER 17, Mrs. Rezia Gaunt 
has been making a study of A.L.A. Head- 
office She is 
leave of absence from the Gary, Ind., 
Public Library in order to make the survey. 


quarters management. on 


Trustees Division Chairman Cited 
PAUL R. A.L.A. 


Trustees Division, was awarded a citation 


BENSON, chairman, 
of merit by the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting held October 
30-November 1. Mr. Benson is a trustee 
of the Public Library, New Castle, Ind. 


A.L.A. Needs Good Committee 
Members 

MUCH RESPONSIBILITY for the success or 
failure of the American Library Associa- 
tion rests upon its numerous committees. 
It is, therefore, a matter of vital concern 
to the Association to have able and inter- 
ested persons connected with the various 


The task of find- 


committee assignments. 


: DECEMBER 1, 1947 


ing qualified people for committee appoint- 
ments is an impossible one for any on 
person. This is an appeal for suggestion; 
from any interested member of the As 
sociation regarding persons who would 
make successful committee members, ané 
the committees or activities to which they 
would be most likely to contribute. (Cp. 
operation of members will insure continued 
high standards for committee appointments, 
Any suggestions should be sent to the chair. 
man, Committee on Committee Appoint. 


ments, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Re: Freedom Train 

THe AMERICAN Lisrary AsSOcIATION 
was not included in the group of organiza 
tions consulted by the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 E. 45th St., New York Cit 
17, in planning their program in conjunction 
with the nationwide tour of the Freedom 
Train. A.L.A. Headquarters and various 
librarians have written to secure inform: 
tion and to suggest that the local public li 
braries in the communities visited be invited 
to share in the program. ‘The foundation 
has announced that librarians may secure 
information on the Freedom Train from 
them. 

According to the incomplete itinerary te 
ceived in this office, the train will next tour 
the Southern and Southwestern States: be 
ginning in December with Virginia, follow- 
ing the coast line to Florida, and then back 
along the gulf, to reach California by the end 
of February. 

Libraries which do receive advance infor 
mation can tie in local history collections and 
plan exhibitions featuring patriotic display 
reproductions and facsimiles of local doc 
ments and publications and reading lists « 
civil rights, democracy, and U.S. history. 

The following libraries which were ablet 
publicize the event in their community havt 
reported what they were able to do: 

New York State Library held an exhib 
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called the New York State Freedom Train 
on November 11, the same time the Free- 
dom Train was displayed in Albany. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library held a 
sries of exhibits showing first editions of 
early patriotic American music. A book 
list on freedom was prepared. ‘This list is 
in the December 1 Booklist. 

In Washington a city-wide committee 
Michi- 


san State Library has contacted and dis- 


was formed to publicize the event. 


L.C. Descriptive 


HE Library of Congress has issued 

in a preliminary edition its Rules 

for Descriptive Cataloging, and has 
accompanied it with an invitation for criti- 
cisms and for suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the rules. “~The September-October 
issue of the library’s Cataloging Service an- 
nounces some corrections and additions and 
It is the hope of 
the Library of Congress that it will be pos- 


again calls for criticisms. 


sible to publish the regular edition of the 
work in the spring of 1948 incorporating 
such changes as will make the rules accept- 
able to most American libraries. 

The American Library Association has a 
particular interest in this publication be- 
cause of its relation to the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules. It will be remembered that the pre- 
liminary American second edition of these 
tules published in 1941 did not meet with 
general favor because the rules in Part 
Two, “Description of Book,” provided for 
more elaborate cataloging than was in use 
in most of the larger American libraries. 
Subsequently, it was decided, therefore, to 
undertake a revision of Part One only and 
to defer decision in regard to Part Two 
until after the publication of the rules pro- 
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tributed materials to cities scheduled for the 


train. A short story on the Freedom Train 
was carried in the November issue of the 


Michigan Library News. 


1.L.A. Tea at Headquarters 

Memesers of the I]linois Library Associa- 
tion, attending their annual meeting Novem- 
ber 11-15, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
were entertained at A.L.A. Headquarters 
on Thursday, November 13. 


Cataloging Rules 


posed by the Library of Congress. 

The Library of Congress, through the 
aid of an advisory committee representing 
other libraries, has attempted to provide 
rules that will be widely accepted and that 
will serve as a substitute for Part Two of 
the preliminary American second edition 
of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules. The Divi- 
sion of Classification, 
through its committee on descriptive cata- 


Cataloging and 


loging, is making a critical study of the 
rules and at the request of the Executive 
Board will make recommendations on: (1) 
additions and changes desirable, and (2) 
the desirability of accepting these rules as 
the official American rules for book descrip- 
the Association are 
urged to send their criticisms and sugges- 
tions to Frederick H. Wagman, director, 


tion. Members of 


Processing Department, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., or to Susan 
M. Haskins, chairman, Committee on De- 
scriptive Cataloging, A.L.A. Division of 
Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass., or to 
both. 


Cataloging and Classification, 


LutTHerR H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 
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Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 














Balance Disburse- 
Regular Activities Sept. 1, Receipts ments 4 
1946 1947 ' 
Nk a $ 1,883.25 $ 47,262.18 $ 48,026.24 §$ 1,119.19 
College and Research Libraries............ TA a een ee hie sede 313.18 4,223.26 5,720.73 184 998 
INO CUI ooo oi a vie ntacascdacecesasocacavdservesccess 2,252.92* 124,536.81 105,429.93 16/696 91 
Membership and Conference U nderwriting Kaas PERC ceutiameCesaceds §aneeeene St ea este, 
Membership and Conference—Division MEE eee ote he a 6 eee. DMEM” sscdnasied oe a, 
Me ie ee re al ce cis seenddieus 7,128.86 104,280.25 138,587.69 "97 178 jg 
Publishing— -Revolving NE era an ata l Wn d ek cee eae GEE | chasexndac 1,000. 00* 5,000.00 
MN eres bb Od ainda katate ie ices inens eeMee kedees Ken ee $ 11,072.37 $246,822.33 $296,764.59 $ 38,869. 89° 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. . Elbe ead ee aS $ 3 S 6.2208) &:...,. 
anise veidenxsncenaeds cceep ce seacnws ‘ 1,266.29. 
CD cniisserecccrrcerscenscns seid vikasdanebanseuteneanes 30. 15 
EY Cs ois dec eae ccddibasaccaGiere neckenbauguies 8,847.77 
no ra bas win cae ade ekbaeaeheerokerentepcedavesaees. “eels RE. ensanus 
ER peo ei tan NS tee ete adi pot ese teas kwihebnGoaeawns 7. , 630.95 
TD a aN ok eta cas eet ghd 11,191.28 
I oie o slainn'cs'c pia iw neeahcskemeseneess 8,574.66 
School and Children’ s Library Office. oes Cee 6<c 
Headquarters Building....... 10,919.38 
MII oo ccc aticbacessicwdbaccbaiuss | seeceas'sam > baveedaes SRM. .  iecbacians 
Administration and General Office—From ‘Special Projects. . ; O,POeeTE” vccasne 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Income ; 75,374.79 6,844.83 co ccecece 
i Ring Diced hale acai aidinisydshew e's. AME. -vieanmacen, weatane 
Underwriting Income (Membership) 3 SE. SEED © écncccuess hcitks. 
Consolidated Cash Balance........ SRS wacckurs 38, 367.41° 


Total—Regular Activities. . 


Emergency Library Activities. . . 
Library Development Fund....... 
National Relations Office......... 


Undistributed: Income—Endowment Funds 


Special Prajects 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas......... 
Books for Alaska................ i 
UN TF GI svc pe cc cewcasscwes 
Books for the Kids of China...... 
Books for Latin America (State), 1944. ... 
Books for Latin America (State), 1945. . 
Books for Latin America (State), 1946 
Books for Near East and Africa... .. 
Books for War Areas, 1944... 
Books for War Areas, 1945... 
Books for War Areas, 1946.... 
PEE UN 6.6.066:0000eu0' tat 
oo a a ee ; 
Canadian Library Council..... 
Chinese Publications for American Libraries. . . . 
Exchange of Library Personnel 
Film Service through Libraries... ... 
Importations Plan...... 
International Exchange of Publications 
International Relations, 1945. 
International Relations, 1946....... 
International Relations, 1947. .... 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship 
Library School at Sao Paulo..... 
Microfilm Equipment. .... 
Orient and South West Pacific. . 
Out-of-Print Books. i 
Personnel Institute and Clinic... . 
Photographic Reproduction . 
Princeton Conference Proceedings. . . 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund... . 
Completed Special Projects. . 


Total—Special Projects 
Accommodation Accounts?.......... 
Totals for 1946-7.... 

1 Received in September. 


2 Chiefly annuity payments for transfer. 
* Transfer, overdraft, or deduction. 


$ 4, 776. 05* $ 99,437.88 
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190.56 
4,445.03 





$ 4,635.59 


3 544.88 


$ 14,843.31* $ 42,931.49 


1,504.13 
55 , 293.32 
2'861.93 
22,514.96 
23 , 868.89 


254,566.00 
1,944.14 
$310,572.41 
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24,000.00 


10.00* 


"1,145.00 
503.75 
6,833.08 


$123,029. 24 $ 38,367.41° 


284. 

‘. 

19,979. 
$ 20,272. 


$ 1,762. 


$ 9,282. 
830. 
42,723. 
2,583. 
17, 869. 
18,051. 
20,490. 
10, 444. 
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61 
97 
25 
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59 
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76 
94 
99 
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$168, 120.70 $251, 031. 81 


$169, 780.26 


$170, 253. 
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$680, 341.64 $863, 114. 45 


840.44 
56,093.69 
19,979.97° 


$ 36,954.16 
$ 3,957.37 


$ 18,805. ; 
673.72 
36,569.47 
278.34 
4,645.38 
5,807.13 
22,376.77 
17,477.01 
7.14° 
6, 740.33 
512.82° 
633.24 
11,840.32 
9, 798.88 
3,323.79 
6,857.31 
10,872.06 
1,563.24 
1,459.70 
”500.00 
1,103.51 
417. 06 
2,051.64 
1,198.54 
289.50 
431.52 
6,363.46 
522.93 
519.31 


2,301. 70! 
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$171, 654.89 
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$ 1,470.48 
$136, 799.00 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Income Summary 


Regular Activities 


Membership — Conference: 


Annual 
lt = Membership: 
—Affiliation. . 
—Life Membership. . aoe 
Registration . déaet eee 
Catone... 
Bulletin—Advertising. . . 
—Position Advertising. 


Endowment Fund I Income. . . 
Miscellaneous G: 


Total 
Divisional Allotments... . 


Underwriting. . 


Endowment Income (Carnegie Corporation of ee 


Endowment Capital (Carnegie ene of N. Y.).... 


Underwriting and Miscellaneous. . 


Total—Cumulative 


Booklist: 
Advertising. ; 
Carnegie ndowment Income. . 
Review Books. ; 

Sale of extra copies... 
Subscriptions. ....... 


College and Research Libraries: 
Advertising. .... . 
Sale of extra copies... 


Publishing: 
Sales of Publications—Books. . ; 
Sales of Publications—Periodicals. . . 
Subsidies— 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice 
International Exchanges 
Library Buildings for Library Service. .. 
Preparation of Manuscripts— 
Revolving Fund 
Paper Salvage—Overstock. 


ere 


Total Income 
Deficit ....... 


Available for Appropriation... . 


' Income 1946-47... 
Charges (Taxes and Insurance) . 


*Two years, 1946-47 and 1947-48 
* Transfer, overdraft, or deduction. 


$75,374.79 
6,844.23 


$68, 530.26 





























Budget Actual Pro 
1946-47 1946-47 1947-48 
$ 80,000.00 §$ 87,942.32 $111,000.00 

000.00 15,017.00 24,000.00 
120.00 203 . 20 250.00 
13,000.00 8,013.36 20 ,000.00 
9,000.00 9,737.00 12,000.00 

‘ ces wi¥eenhnes 18,700.00 
400.00 251.66 500.00 
300.00 470.28 500.00 
1,500.00 1,728.99 1,750.00 
ebenanwuie Sk eee 
$124,300.00 $124,536.81 $188,700.00 
7,800.00* 9,451.81*  13,600.00* 
$116,520.00 $115,085.00 $175,100.00 
24,028.36*  24,028.26*  19,870.79* 
$ 92,491.64 $ 91,056.64 $155,319.21 
$ 69,000.00 $ 68,530.26 $ 73,000.00 
30,000.00 . 80,000.00? 
24,028.36 24,063.09 19,780.79 
$123,028.36 $ 92,593.35 $172,780.79 
$215,520.00 $183,649.99 $328,100.00 
$ 7,500.00 $ 6,254.49 § 2,200.00 
3,100.00 3,261.01 3,200.00 
2,800.00 4,671.18 4,500.00 
300.00 426.76 425.00 

28 ,000.00 32,648.74 42,000.00 
$ 41,700.00 $ 47,262.18 $ 52,325.00 
iia cman ee aan $ 1,800.00 
250.00 483.73 500.00 
3,600.00 3,406.53 3,600.00 
1,150.00 333.00 2,452.00 

S ty 00 $ 4,223.26 $ 8,352.00 
$118,941.00 $§ 95,143.54 $145,668.00 
7,875.00 8,529.87 8,000.00 

536.27 J 

aevad 1,145.00 

cibehik vc bwewendee 1,191.00 
eS eer ee 
pineal 70.57 50.00 
$129,316.00 $104,280.25 $156,054.00 
$391,536.00 $339,415.68 $544,831.00 
6, 203. 68* 4,342.41* 77,237.30° 


$385,332.32 $335,073.27 





$467,593.70 
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Disbursement Summary 


By Items 


Excluding Special Projects 


Budget Item 


Advertising. . 

Annuities. . 

Auditing 

Books and Periodicals 

Bulletin Addressing 

Bulletin—Paper and Printing 

Committee and board projects 

Conference 

Contingent. 

Employment fees 

Equipment 

Expense of editors 

Handbook 

Headquarters Building! 

Insurance 

International Federation of Library Associations 

Legal fees 

Life membership to trustees 

Membership promotion—Special 
—Regular 

Mimeographing—Outside Office 

Miscellaneous. 

Moving Expense (A.C.R.L.) 

Postage and Express 

Preparation of Manuscripts 

(Booklist, College and Research Libraries, Subscription Books Bulletin) 

Other 

Proceedings 

Public Relations— Miscellaneous 

Publications— Books 

Repairs to office equipment 

Royalties 

Salaries— Regular Staff 

—Extra Help 

Stationery and Supplies 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Travel... ; 


Totals. . 

Charged to Special Projects 
Net Totals 

1 Salaries 

Heat and Light 


Other 5 
* Transfer, overdraft, or deduction 


Actual 
1946-47 


$ 6,927.62 
2,113.40 
950.00 
780.27 
1,458.96 
13,010.31 
1,126.32 








3,558.22 
49,987.31 
104.18 
8,322.79 
208,177.01 
7,189.69 
10,520.18 
3,€65.87 


8,520.00 
$417,571.34 
5,260.77 


$412,310.57 
6,273.66 
3,804.07 
3,356.70 


Per 
cent of 
Total 
1.662% 

510 

023 

.018 

352 
3.115 

. 270 


3.441 


388 
- 787 
.096 
1.681 
3.224 
531 
-120 
-120 
.144 
1.708 


.129 
435 
177 
3.205 
1.075 
4.258 
-247 
<—as 
853 
11.998 
.025 
1.998 
49.962 





525 
. 880 
2.045 


99.841 


Pre posed 
1947-48 


$ 18,960.00 
2,805.00 


6,900.00 
9,200.00 


1,467.52 


15,225.00 
1,000.00 
22,372.71 
1,800.00 
700.00 
3,650.00 
56,122.00 
500.00 
11,000.00 
239,869.00 
4,600.00 
12,210.00 
3,970.00 
9,282.00 


$485 , 003.28 


Per 
cent of 
Total 


3.900%, 
.578 
-020 
021 
371 

3.216 

1.059 

2.025 
.017 
-206 
415 


3.13 
206 
4.613 
374 
14 

. 153 
11.572 
18 

2. 268 
49.461 
48 
2.517 
818 
1.914 


90.47 





4,100.C0* . 





$480 , 903 . 28 


6,300.00 
3,700.00 
3,000.00 
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Summary of Budgets 





























Budget Actual Proposed f 
1946-47 1946-47 1947-48 H 
| tots} Available $385,332.32 $335,073.27 $467,593.70 
Disbursements ao ue 
; Booklist ; . $ 43,583.25 §$ 47,387.51 $ 53 444.19 
f College and Research Librarirs 5,313.18 5,720.73 7,167.71 
r Publishing and Revolving Fund 140,444.86 137,587.69 147,185.00 
; Membership and Conference 90,238.72 105,429.93 138,693.00 
Qc’ ee —_—_— —_eOwT— 
3 Total $279,580.01 $206,125.86 $346,489.90 
; LCRL. é $ 6.667.00 $ 5,119.81 §$ 10,000.00 
1 Committee and Board Projects 1,892.08 1,266.29 2,886.00 
6 Contingent seen ' Ss ey 4 
9 Edueation and Librarianship 9,037.00 8,847.77 10, 108.00 
5 Headquarters Library 7,125.00 6,827.40 9,111.00 
7 Personnel... . . 7,530.00 7,630. 95 9,560.62 
6 Placement 11,698.12 11,191.28 13 , 227.71 
5 Public Library Office. ... 8,325.00 8574.66 8,975.00 
2 School and Children’s Library Office 8,352.00 8,392.26  10.356.00 
2 Administrative, Building and Service 47,626.11 58,303.54 60,189.05 
1 kal cae 
a8 Total $108 , 252.31 $116,184.71 $134,413.38 
: Total $387,832.32 $412,310.57 $480,903.28 
Deduct Deficit, August 31 2,500.00"! 77,237.30° 13,309.58 
7 $385,332.32 $335,073.27 $467,593.70 
02 s ems . A 
1 Publishing Unbalanced.... $ 5,000. 00* 
39 Revolving Fund Balance 2,500.00 
06 — 
13 Net Deficit $ 2.500.00* 
“4 —— 
44 * Deficit—Publishing $19,309.58% 
53 | Balance—Revolving Fund 6,000.00 
"9 ee 
(3 Net Deficit—Publishing $13,309.58* 
ns —_— = 
61 + Offset by about $20,000, of accounts receivable and a stock of books for sale worth $60,000 at cost. 
48 
17 *Transfer, overdraft, or deduction 
318 
14 


_ we 


7 inancial Reports of Divisions 


Association of College and Semel Rage, in, 2a 


























Refer Libr ae Income Budget Actual 
vejerence Libraries Balance, Jan. 1, 1947... ; $3,325.95 $3,325.95 
Annual Report for 1948 Allotment, A.L.A. Dues, Additional Section 
Riesinas ae SP: J SGP Budget Actual Dues, and Special Membership.........  ........ 2,874.39 
B , Jan. 1, 1946 $3,136.02 $3,136.02 Bnwsiue 
ent, A.L.A. Dues, Additional Sec- ———=— 
2 r 0 Dues, and Special membership. 1,800.00 1,637.46 
Refund of Bill Paid Twice ‘ <n 6.35 Expenditures 
$4,936.00 $4,779.83 College and Research Libraries 
aiaednan SC ieeeaial Annual Subvention $ 333.35 $ 333.00 
Expenditures Annual Conference Expenses 100.00 80.00 
Cli bi Rice hi Section Expenses 256. 66 139.33 
he seme gga =“ $ 500.00 $ 500.00 Committee Expenses. .. 589.51 35.43 
a Cadicente Wananean 150.00 ' 84.9 Executive Secretary’s TIAA premiums as : 112.50 
ional Expenses ——— ars 00 931 41 Officers’ Expenses. . 286. 67 198.32 
a 1, 450.00 3.6 Total... $1,566.19 $ 898.58 
Officers’ Expenses 80.8; ots iia idl 
etme 440.00 = 80.85 Balance, Aug. 31, 1947. . $5,301.76 
Total $3,215.00 $1,453.88 a 
Balance Dec. 31, 1946 3°325.95 $6, 200.34 


== N. Onwin Rosa, Treasurer 
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Division of Cataloging and Classification 
Bolande Jam. 2, 2086... ccccccccccccccecccccccecsss $2,419.59 
Reet 
Be GE, ccscccosccceccesiase $ 991.87 
Regional group dues...........--++++ 29.76 
HacellaneOus. ......0ccsccccccccccecs 14.59 $1,036.22 
MET t uae idkeese nen nerenecaceeaes $3,455.81 
Ex ures 
I. . Jn Ube puis sawed meee ——_ we | | 
SE. div vec arkes cs cckbawenes 180.00 
Committee expenses. ...........------ 67.24 
Stationery, supplies...............-..- 28.57 
Conference expenses. ...........-+++.- 163.85 
en alin eaweiVe hein ekes 109.57 
I on dian cadduae sd eaaeuee 293.43 
Regional groups 25.00 
I cv oddncandvescveesaceue 1.33 $1,039.56 
aE SNOB s dct sesecancavaccsesss $2,416.25 


So 


Auice E, Pueps, Secretary-Treasurer 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 


Income 
ee ame: TE, 0, FOGG. 5 oc ccccccsncccscas $1,822.50 
BE HR Bedale dco kccccccsavce $2,821.52 
ree 864.40 
Membership Lists. .................+. 2.00 
Royalty-Thorne-Thomsen Records. .... 560.00 
From Sections for Exhibit Booth....... 20.00 
From A.L.A. for Planning Committee Ex- 
SEE wv accancrteassbavnss+e 130.00 $4,397.92 
BE ducocs shxs decease addeckbaenmenn $6, 220.42 


Less: Allotments 
To Children’s pow Association.. $ 478.99 
To Young People’s Reading Round 


RG Sie end dec ened 188.09 
To American Association of School 
PR a xccsccccsuscuncees 636.16 $1,303.24 
Total available to division............... $4,917.18 
Disbursements 
SE DS 6 a9 00s o0cecseeksnese $1,399.64 
Officer’s Expenses-Treasurer—1945—46. . 32.42 
Conference Expenses............-. 211.20 
Expenses—Representatives to Outside 
PUNIOND. ova csccceceorserers 10.10 
Memberships in Outside eugene 55.00 
Stationery and Printing......... a 62.60 
Directory of Members................ 58.59 
Committees’ Expenses..............-. 135.73 
NE MR  ncdcswendceesrcases 57.65 
NS na. cis eeenhanceoeenee $2,022.93 
Bank Balance 8/31/47 (Metropolitan Branch- 
Seattle First National Bank)............. *$2,804.25 


$4,917.18 


* (Includes $1,470.37, balance in Record Project fund and $400.00 


subsidies for work in progress.) 
Exeanor Kipper, Treasurer 


DECEMBER 1, 1947 


Hospital Libraries Division 


Cash balance, May 27, 1946.............ccceeseceees $0.4 
Received for Dues, ete..........-..cesseceeseceesss, 430.45 
RRR 
Nn asd ads tulvcnsscceieeaa ei $70.59 
PINS 55 tin nis 66a vine aeons ancnccvewcelie 2 
ee $470.00 
=—— 

RI in 5a wah na: nace nmrekcs ae aae 
Checks Outstanding................scececeeereee ee, = 
$470.69 


= 


Giyvz B. Niessen, Treaswe 


Division of Public Libraries 
Been TE, 2: TONE... caccvecvesesccces $1,826.13 
Receipts 
Allotment to Division from A.L.A.. . 2,157.43 
Contribution toward Speaker's Expenses 





from Trustees Division.............. 22.95 

$4, 006.52 

Disbursements _ 
Public Libraries (periodical)............ $ 245.00 
Se oe rus cna es pie 147.83 
Postage, Telegrams, Telephone......... 276.27 
I ileis chcdinins cncaeals samen 100.50 
I et ts ead nadie esas weldaaanw 415.46 
Branch Librarians Section............. 15.65 
Speakers. ....000sseessesesscecsceces 50.00 
oe ie fo a aaa os se ae 23.00 
II os naearas oes ecards 9.00 

$1, 282.71 

Balance on Hand, Aug. 31, 1947.............. $2,723.81 

= 


Norpica Fenneman, Treasure 


Trustees Division 


Balances Geptember 1, 1046... ccccccceccccccsccecs $468.00 
Receipts 
Allotments to Division from Dues Received 
by American Library Association. . $373.04 
Royalties from the Sale of The Library Trustee 17.44 
Total balance and receipts...............0-e000+ $859.08 
Disbursements 
Supplive and Printing... ...2..22sssscceee $ 66.16 
Lc Gis owns scecwan ean enieeeke 16.61 
EN Er UL ett s Sianacnccbinseannen 92.75 
Telephone and Telegraph...............++-- 33.25 
Travel Expenses of Speakers............... 22.96 
Clerica! Help, A.L.A. Headquarters......... 16.0 
Membership Dues.............2.--e-seeee 10.00 $257.73 
$601 001 38 


Epwarp J. A. Faner, Treasure 
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~THE POST 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





From a Small-Town Librarian 


10 THE EDITOR: 

I found the Oct. 1, 1947 issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin especially interesting. The “What 
They're Doing,” “Clearing House,” and 
“Pickups” sections were very helpful. To li- 
brarians in not too-large places where we 
have one or two members on the staff new 
ideas are very welcome. 

However, of most interest to me, was the 
article by Mr. Wellman, entitled, “Should 
All People Read?” The question of why 
people do not use their public libraries to 
the utmost capacity is most interesting to me. 
Seeing the pleasure and profit so many people 
obtain from the library, I would like more 
and more people to take advantage of the 
library. In speaking before groups about the 
library and its activities I find many people 
do not know just what they can get at the 
library. Others object to the fact that they 
cannot obtain the latest books about which 
their neighbors are talking. In this particu- 
lar library our trustees have the rule that 
new fiction cannot be reserved. Many people 
prefer to go to a lending library where 
they can get the new books by reserving them. 

It seems to me that libraries must in 
some way advertise their wares and also 
create a demand for books on the part of 
the public. At the same time I do not think 
the library should lower its standards and 
give up its atmosphere of dignity and quiet. 
Librarianship seems to involve a constant 
process of education of the public to read 
better books and try to improve each of us. 

In this library of 18,000 volumes in a city 
of 6,000 people we try to maintain a friendly 
atmosphere above everything. We do every- 
thing we can to choose books and aid in 
giving people what they want. However, 
we find people will bring ice cream cones 
into the library and let them drip. This is 
only one little thing, but it represents the 
fact that we have to constantly keep trying 
to raise the general standard instead of com- 
ing down to a lower level. 

I hope the survey will be made to further 
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determine the reasons for not using libraries 
and that somehow we can induce people to 
make use of local libraries. 
EveLtyn Corcorp, Librarian 
Gardiner Public Library 
Gardiner, Me. 


Mailing Costs of Newspapers 
TO THE EDITOR: 


It occurs to us that our recent experience 
in connection with complimentary subscrip- 
tions to weekly newspapers may be of in- 
terest to other libraries. We have, for a 
number of years, been receiving most of the 
weekly county newspapers of Maryland free 
of charge and have thus built up a file which 
we believe to be valuable as a record of cur- 
rent activity in the communities represented 
throughout the state. Recently we have been 
notified by several of these newspapers that 
a new postal regulation prevents their sending 
complimentary copies any longer. We were 
thus faced with the necessity of discontinuing 
these papers or paying the regular subscrip- 
tion rate, which is generally low, but which, 
if multiplied by 75 (we receive approximately 
that number of weekly county newspapers), 
would necessitate a material increase in our 
periodical budget. 

We communicated with the Post Office 
Department and were told that “it is com- 
mon practice for publishers to furnish a copy 
of each issue to libraries, public institutions, 
persons in public office, etc., and no objection 
is made by the Department to the acceptance 
of a reasonable number of such copies at 
the publishers’ usual second-class rates of 
postage provided no abuse of the second- 
class mailing privilege results therefrom.” 
We have since reported this statement to 
one of the newspapers, which then took steps 
to reinstate libraries on its mailing list. It 
is our hope that similar arrangements can 
be made with other papers. 


ELIZABETH C. LITSINGER 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 
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Positions 


Graduate of accredited library school, teach- 
ing experience, three years’ experience in col- 
lege library, wishes position in northern or 
western state. B22 


College graduate with library school training 
and state certificate, several years’ experience in 
southern technical reference library, who speaks 
and reads several languages, is traveled, and can 
give excellent references, wishes change of posi- 
tion. B26. 


Reference and catalog openings in California 
State Library for professionally trained librar- 
ians, beginning salary $2640; annual increases 
to $3216. Address Mabel R. Gillis, State Librar- 
ian, Sacramento 9, Calif. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Must be li- 
brary school graduate. Salary $2400 plus, de- 
pending on experience. For details write Mrs. 
Madalyn M. Bradford, librarian, Huntington 
Public Library, Huntington, W.Va. 


Assistant librarian, county library school de- 
partment. Degree in library science required. 
Salary, $165-$195. Apply Civil Service Office, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 


The Army Library Service needs librarians 
for overseas duty in Europe, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and the Marianas. The salary is 
$3306 including overseas differential. Trans- 
portation in the case of Europe is furnished from 
the New York Port of Embarkation to the over- 
seas station, and in the case of the Pacific, it is 
furnished from home to overseas station. 

The age limit is 21-40. In the case of Europe, 
applicants must have Army library service ex- 
perience. The other qualifications are U.S. 
citizenship and graduation from an accredited 
library school. 

Applications should be made on 3 copies of 
Civil Service Form §7 and should include 3 copies 
of a recent photograph to Paul E. Postell, Li- 
brary Branch, Office Chief of Special Services, 
Pentagon Bldg., Room 4-B-479, Washington 25, 
De. 


Wanted: 
college. Library 


Catalog librarian. New England 
school graduate, experience. 


$2900. Write giving training, experience, knowl. 
edge of foreign languages, references, B23 


WANTED: Cataloger, man or woman, to re- 
organize public library department. Centra] 
Illinois. Must have background, experience and 
stamina. Salary $2650. Bas 


IMMEDIATE LIBRARIAN VACANCIEs: 
Graduation from college with courses approved 
by the A.L.A. required. Write to Civil Service 
Board, Dearborn, Mich., for further details, 


Chief cataloger for department Processing 
30,000 books annually in large public library sys. 
tem. Department has well-trained professional 
and clerical staff. Applicant must be under 45 
years of age and have a library degree and 
public library cataloging experience. 40-hour 
week, retirement and annual salary increases, 
B24 


Cataloger in college library to begin as soon 
as possible. Library degree required. $2300 
plus noon meal. Normal advance in salary, 
Apply librarian, University of Portland, Port. 
land 3, Ore. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, in charge of 
cataloging and reference in well-established 
county library, central staff of ten, eleven rural 
branches, 60,000 volumes, located in center of 
western wheat country. Library degree re- 
quired; experience essential. Advancement pos- 
sible; initial salary, $2760. Also, CHILDREN’S 
AND RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Library 
degree required; experience desired; initial 
salary, $2460. Apply: Neva E. LeBlond, li- 
brarian, Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, 
Ore. 


Children’s librarian, professional. Write, 
librarian, Salem Public Library, Salem, Ohio. 


Wanted: To interview at the Midwinter meet- 
ing, trained librarians qualified for the following 
positions: (1) Director of a Midwest state li- 
brary agency. Open Oct. 1, 1948; staff of eight, 
exceptionally attractive office; salary $3500, and 
(2) Assistant for reference and simple catalog- 
ing with possibly some field work. Open Jan. 
1, 1948. Salary $2400, advance July 1948. Send 
replies to editor, 4.L.4. Bulletin, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. B27. 


ee 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line: minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Cout- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $21co is the minimum recommended by 


A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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WANTED 


College Librarians 
University Librarians 


Reference Librarians 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES needs, and 
ought to have 2,200 new members immediately. It can have this additional 
strength and vigor, and soon, if nonmembers in college and reference library 
positions respond to this request. We need you, all of you, now. The program 
adopted in San Francisco requires the full support of all College, University, 
and Reference Librarians. Your A.L.A. dues and active participation now 


will mean that: 


A.C.R.L. will reach you individually 
can represent your interests in professional activities 
can develop special services you need 
can bring you the benefits of wider professional activities 
will give you a medium through which you can *help 


strengthen our profession 


When you renew your A.L.A. membership be sure to request affiliation with 


A.C.R.L. If you are not a member of A.L.A. join now and request member- 


ship in A.C.R.L. Remember, we need you now. We believe you need us. 


Join or Renew Now 


A.C.R.L. ~ A DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron Sr. 


CHICAGO I! 
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Whether designing a new building 
remodeling — prepare to meete 
ing administrative and service | 


ual Published: 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Nineteen librarians, architects and engineers discuss flexibility and functional ¢ 
in library planning, library service as it affects the building, the reader and the buildis 
book stock, special materials, technical and administrative functions, air treat 
illumination, the architect, and legal and financial aspects of building planning, 

These are papers delivered at the University of Chicago Library Buildings Inst 
August, 1946. There are illustrations, a reading list and an index. 


Edited by Herman H. Fussler. 232 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $3.50. 
THE LIBRARY BUILDING 


A symposium on library services and building requirements, with separate sedi 
on the public library building program, college and university libraries, Am 
archival architecture, etc. Also short chapters on “modular’’ library planning and 
library lighting. Thirty-eight librarians, architects and engineers are listed ag 
the contributors to this cooperative study, designed to assist in making library ba 
ings better long-term investments. 

Over 400 references are included in the classified bibliography on library plas 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Institute of Architects, July and § 
tember, 1947. 50 pages. $1.25. 


AAs 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


The ““Wheeler-Githens” book. The most complete presentation of the princif 
public library building design yet published. Contains hundreds of photogr 
diagrams, and floor plans. A photographic reproduction of the original Sook, pub 
by Scribner's in 1941, which was out-of-print for over two years. 


By Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred Morton Githens. 484 pages. $7.00. 


Other Valuable Cds 
POINTERS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING PLANNERS 
Discusses remodeling and new buildings. By Russell J. Schunk. 1945. 80 p. $1.25 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS THE COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDING 
By John A. Lowe. Pictures and floor plans By James T. Gerould. Basic principles a 
of 24 buildings, with critical comments on each. standards. 1932. 116p. Cloth. $2.00. 
1939. 48p. $1.50. 
FLOORS AND FLOOR COVERINGS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


By Cornelia D. Plaister. Brief, dependable LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
information useful to any library, old or new. By Edna R. Hanley. Pictures, floor and * 
76p. 75¢. tion plans of 42 buildings. 1939. 152p. 4% 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 


aT 50 East Huron Street Chicago, 
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